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EXTRACT FROM ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY 

MEETING. 


In the wilderness of this life dangers assail us 
on every hand ; but if we look with entire reli- 
ance unto Christ, the great Head of the Church, 
He will lead us safely along. He will protect 
us from being entangled by the briars and 
thorns; He will shield us from the sun and from 
the storm: He will permit us to know his voice, 
and to distinguish it from the voice of a stran- 
ger; and humbly to believe that we are of that 
one fold, of which he is the everlasting shepherd ; 
that he will give unto us eternal life, and that 
none shall pluck us out of his hand. How in- 
viting are these truths, how animating are these 
assurances! But this attainment is to be ours, 
only as we look in faith unto Him, who declared 
“if any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me.” To deny ourselves, and to take up the 
cross, are duties which we desire earnestly to 
press upon all, If we seek for divine aid, that 
this may become the daily engagement of our 
lives, we shall be induced to make a narrow 
scrutiny into our thoughts, and into the motives 
which influence our conduct. Frequent self-ex- 
amination, will convince us that we are frail and 
unworthy of the Lord’s mercies. A conviction 
of our own weakness and transgressions, will 
make us fearful of speaking of the errors of 
others, and tend to restrain us from tale bearing 
and detraction. At the same time, divine love 
operating on our hearts, and begetting there the 
love of our neighbours, will constrain us to offer 
2 word of counsel, in a way most calculated to 
produce the desired effect, on such as we deem 
most deficient in moral or religious duty. Pre- 
cious, and very desirable is an humble, contrite, 
teachable state of mind, in which the earnest 
prayer is raised, that we may live in the love and 
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fear of our great Creator, and in all things walk 
acceptably before Him. OQ! that all may be 
kept in the low valley of humility, where the 
dew remains long; where they will know the 
Lord to be “as a hiding-place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest.’” Preservation 
is witnessed within the holy enclosure : here we 
are guarded against the snares which beset those 
who would make haste to be rich. How safe, 
how necessary it is for the humble christian, to 
set out well, to watch against the first tempta- 
tions to covet great things! Sweet is the condi- 
tion of the grateful mind; sweet is a state of 
contentment, and of daily dependance on the 
Lord. Printed Epistle, 1819. 

Our Christian principles teach us to live in 
the world aright, but not to live wnto the world. 
If we indeed seek to be redeemed from its spirit; 
if it be our daily concern that our garments may 
be kept unspotted by its defilements; that we 
may be clothed with the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ ; we shall be enabled to discharge 
our civil and religious duties with holy propriety, 
and to adorn the Gospel in our lives and conver- 
sation. In timesin which the public feeling 
may be agitated by civil and political questions 
of general interest, or by such as involve the 
vital principles of our faith ; the christian, thus 
prepared, will retire to the place of true inward 
prayer. He will see the necessity of carefully 
suppressing, in his own mind, the first emotions 
of party zeal; but he will feel the advantage of 
cherishing a willingness to suffer, whether little 
or much, whether in secret exercise of mind, or 
in outward trials, to promote the cause of his 
Lord. He will not view with indifference any 
open, or less direct attacks on those blessed 
truths, on which his hope of salvation is founded. 
He will not be improperly solicitous for his own 
ease and security, when he sees difficulties or 
trouble threatening those around him ; his great 
concern will be that he may in no way bring re- 
proach on his high profession, but that by ac- 
knowledging the Lord in all his ways, He may 
direct his paths. 

We profess to believe in the inward teachings 
of the Spirit of Christ Jesus, our Redeemer and 
Mediator, our Advocate with the Father; of 
Him whose precious blood was shed, that He 
might procure unto us eternal life, and present 
us holy, and unblamable and unreproachable 
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unto God. Let us individually inquire how far 
we are acting in conformity with the solemn 
truths of the Gospel. Are we seeking in humble 
supplication unto the Lord, that our faith may 
be established therein? Are we in patient wait- 
ing before Him, desiring that we may clearly 
discover the inshinings of his light upon our un- 
derstandings, and that by walking in faith ac- 
cording to its manifestations, our lives may be 
spent in the love and fear of our great Crea- 
tor? 

It is of unspeakable importance to all, that 
they should know their own wills and disposi- 
tions regulated and sanctified by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. If this engagement of heart be 
earnest and frequent, humble views of ourselves 
ensue, a distrust in our rational powers, as suffi- 
cient for the great work of salvation is induced ; 
we are taught the inestimable blessing which 
those enjoy, who attain to a reliance on holy aid; 
and whilst we are brought low in our own esti- 
mation, and are fearful to speak of our own re- 
ligious attainments, we are enabled to rejoice 
in Him in whom we have believed. P. E. 
1820. 





EXTRACT FROM JAMES BOWDEN’S HISTORY OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


Itis generally admitted that the Christian church 
in apostolic days recognised no one individual as 
the appointed minister of their religious congrega- 
tions, but that all present, who felt a divine call 
to address the assembly, were at liberty to do so. 
‘Ye may all prophesy,” said Paul to the Corinth- 
ian church, “‘ one by one, that all may learn, 
and all may be comforted ;’—“ wherefore breth- 
ren,” he continues, “covet to prophesy.”” The 
original practice of the Christian church in this 
respect agreed with the usagesof the Jewish syn- 
agogues, in which it was the custom for persons 
holding no office or appointment, to address the 
assembly. Thus we find, that Paul and Barna- 
bas preached to the Jews in their synagogue at 
Salamis, and that Paul, both at Corinth and 
Ephesus, “ entered into the synagogue and rea- 
soned with them.” As the Christian church de- 
parted from its primitive purity and simplicity, 
this individual liberty was discontinued, but at 
what particular period of its history the restric- 
tion took place, it is not easy toascertain. Sev- 
eral allusions are made to these administrations 
in the writings of the Fathers of the first cen- 
tury, and we also find them noticed during the 
latter part of the second century. Justin Mar- 
tyr, in his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, A. p. 
133, mentions that the gifts of prophesy were 
exercised both by men and women ; they are al- 
so referred to by Ireneus, bishop of Lyons, A. D. 
178. We hear many brethren in the church,” 
he remarks, “who are endued with prophetic 


gifts, who speak by the spirit in all kinds of lan- 
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guages ; who bring to light the secrets of men f 
good purposes, and who declare divine , = 
teres.” nys- 
During the long night of apostacy which ¢) 
lowed, the eels of betel aide, = ; m 
seded by human ordination and interyenti eae 
it does not appear that Luther and his reforming 
contemporaries were enlightened on this may, 
fest departure from Christian principle. Aemeen 
the dissenting bodies, however, that arose em 
after the Reformation, the liberty of any indi 7 
diyi. 
dual member of the church who felt himself dj 
vinely called to address the congregation el 
admitted. The Baptist and Independent churches 
of Great Britain, and also the Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England, recognised the primitive exam. 
ple. In a work entitled “ The True Constitution 
of a particular visible church,” published jp 
1642, by John Cotton, puritan pastor of Boston 
in Massachusetts, he thus describes the degree 
of liberty then allowed :—“ Where there be more 
prophets as pastors and teachers they may pro- 
phesy two or three ; and if the time permit, the 
elders may call any other of the brethren, whether 
of the same church, or any, to speak a word of 
exhortation to the people, and for the better edi- 
fying of a man’s self, or others, it may be lawful 
for any (young or old,) save only for women, to 
ask questions at the mouths of the prophets.” 
The Baptists in 1643, thus express themselves 
on the subject: “ Although it is incumbent on 
the pastors and teachers of the churches to be 
instant in preaching the word by way of office; 
yet the work of preaching the word is not so 
peculiarly confined to them, but that others also 
gifted and fitted by the Holy Ghost for it, and 
approved, being by lawful ways and means, in 
the providence of God, called thereto, may pub- 
lickly, ordainedly, and constantly perform it, so 
that they give themselves thereto.”’ ‘The Eng- 
lish Independents,” remarks Robert Barclay, 
“also go so far as to affirm, that any gifted bro- 
ther, as they call them, if he find himself qualified 
thereto, may instruct, exhort, and preach in the 
church.” During the civil wars in the time of 
Charles I., it was no uncommon practice for the 
laity and even for soldiers, to preach in the public 
places of worship, and with the sanction of the civil 
power. Sir John Cheke, when High Sheriff of 
Oxfordshire, preached at the University at Ox- 
ford, dressed in his sheriff’s robe and gold chain 
of office. The rigid Presbyterians of Scotland, 
however, never admitted the liberty ; and during 
Cromwell’s victorious campaign in that country 
in 1650, the Scotch ministers expressed their 
dissatisfaction with him for ‘ opening the doors 
to all intruders ;” to which he returned this 
memorable reply; ‘We look on ministers as 
helpers of, not lords over, the faith of God's 
people. I appeal to their consciences, whether 
any, denying their doctrines or dissenting from 
them, will not incur the censure of a sectary. 
And what is this but to deny Christians their 
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fom men has order in it, and may be well, yet 
he that hath not a better than that, hath none 
stall. I hope He that ascended up on high, 
may give his gifts to whom he pleases, and if 
those gifts be the seal of missions, are not you 
envious, though Eldad and Medad prophesy? 
You know who has bid uscovet earnestly the best 
ifis, but chiefly that we may prophesy ; which 
the apostle explains to be, a speaking to instruc- 
tion, edification, and comfort, which the in- 
structed, edified, and comforted, can best tell the 
energy and effect of. 

« Now if this be evidence, take heed you envy 
not for your own sakes, lest you be guilty of a 

eater fault than Moses reproved in Joshua, 
when he envied for his sake. Indeed you err 
through mistake of the Scriptures. Approba- 
tion is an act of convenience, in respect of order, 
not of necessity, to give faculty to preach the 
sospel. Your pretended fear, lest error should 
step in, is like the man that would keep all the 
wine out of the country, lest men should be 
drunk. It will be found an unjust and unwise 
jealousy, to deny a man the liberty he hath by 
nature, upon a supposition he may abuse it. 
When he doth abuse it, then judge.” And in 
answer to the governor’s complaint, that men of 
secular employments had usurped the office of the 
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and assume the infallible chair? Where ; In 1653, the parliament actually took into con- 
Scripture that preaching is exclu- | sideration the abolition of the clerical funetions 


as savoring of popery, and the taking away of 
tithes, which many of the members called a 
relic of Judaism. The Presbyterians were de- 
cidedly opposed to these views; but so strong 
was the feeling against the application of tithes 
for the clergy, that in a house of one hundred 
and eleven members, forty-three voted against 
such an appropriation, although Cromwell in 
this instance, had thrown the weight of his in- 
fluence on the Presbyterian side. On the aboli- 
tion of Episcopacy, the Liturgy was superseded 
in 1645, by another form of worship, called, the 
“ Directory,” and which continued in use until 
the restoration of the monarchy. The Directory 
was not an absolute form of devotion, but con- 
tained only some general directions to the min- 
isters as to public prayer and preaching, and 
other parts of their functions, leaving them a 
discretionary power to fill up the vacant time. 
Whilst there was this general regulation as re- 
spected the form of worship, the pulpits were 
occupied variously by all kinds of professors. 
“Tndependent and Presbyterian priests, and 
some Baptist priests,” observes George Fox in 
1655, “had got into tho steeple-houses,”’ and 
who, now the Episcopalians were driven 
out, were said to hunt after a benefice as “crows 
do after rotten sheep.” 

Enlightened as were our early Friends on the 


ministry, to the scandal of the reformed churches | subject of ministry and worship, they viewed with 
he queries, “Are you troubled that Christ is | feelings of sorrow the routine of lifeless forms 
preached? Doth it scandalize the church, and | and ceremonies which prevailed among the vari- 
Scotland in particular? Is it against the. cove- | ous classes of their religious community ; a strong 





nant? Away with the covenant if it be so. I} and deep conviction rested on their minds, that 


thought the covenant and these men would have 
been willing that any should speak good of the 
name of Christ; if not, it isno covenant of God’s 
approving, nor the kirk you mention the spouse 
of Christ.” 

It was in the time of the Commonwealth that 
the Society of Friends arose in England, a time 
not only of great excitement in the religious 
world, but also of great unsettlement in the State. 
The Royalists had been subdued by the Parlia- 
mentarians, and Puritanism was in the ascen- 
dant. The Puritans, however, were far from har- 
monious in their views on politics, and they dif- 
fered still more widely in matters of religion. 
The Presbyterians se Independents formed the 
leading parties of the combination, and whilst 
with common consent they abolished Episcopacy, 
there was a rivalry between them as to the eccle- 
siastical government which should be its substi- 
tute. The Presbyterians made great efforts for 


the recognition of their form ; this, however was 


strenuously and successfully opposed by the 
Independents. The intention of many of the 
eaders in parliament was to admit of no estab- 
lished church, but leave every one to embrace 
what ever sect was most congenial to them, and 
‘o support such ministers as met their approval. 


the prevailing religious systems were essentially 
opposed to the pure and spiritual religion of 
Christ. They were not less fully persuaded of 
this, nor, it may be added, on less substantial 
grounds, than John Huss or Martin Luther was 
of the anti-christian character of the Romish 
church. They believed themselves called upon 
to testify, ‘in the name of the Lord,” against 
a system which contained so woful an admixture 
of human invention. 

Our early predecessors, when they first went 
forth to preach among their fellow-men, the spi- 
titual and primitive doctrines of the gospel, fre- 
quently embraced the liberty granted in the days 
of the Commonwealth, of addressing the congre- 
gations in steeple-houses. As early as 1648, 
George Fox preached in these places. “I was 
moved,” he observed at this date, “to go to 

| several courts and steeple-houses at Mansfield, 
'to warn them to leave off oppression and oaths, 
and to turn from deceit to the Lord and do 
justly.” Inthe two succeeding years he also 
mentions preaching in steeple-houses. In 1651 
he records several instances of this service. At 
Beverly, he writes, “I went to the steeple- 
house where was a man preaching. When he 


had done, I was moved tospeak to the people in the 
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mighty power of God, and turned them to their 
teacher, Christ Jesus. In the afternoon I went 
to another steeple-house, about two miles off. 
When the priest had done I was moved to speak 
to him and to the people very largely. The 
people were very loving, and would have had me 
come again on a week-day, and preach among 
them.” At Malton the priest wished him to 
go into the pulpit, he declined, and addressed 
the congregation from a less conspicuous place, 
and “having had a large opportunity among 
them, he departed in peace.”’ At Pickering soon 
after, he had a similar opportunity. 

George Fox when he first visited Swarthmore 
“went to Ulverstone steeple-house on a lecture 
or fast-day ; but he came not in,” says Margaret 
Fell, “+ till the people were gathered : I, and my 
children, had been a long time there before. 
And when they were singing before the sermon, 
he came in; and when they had done singing 
he stood up upon a seat or form and desired that 
he might have liberty to speak ; and he that was 
in the pulpit said, he might.” From Ulverstone 
he went to Aldenham and Ramside steeple- 
houses, where he also addressed the congrega- 
tions. At the latter place, the priest having 
acquainted the people of G. Fox’s visit, a large 
number attended. He also mentions preach- 
ing in several other steeple-houses during the 
same year. 

In 1654, when Friends first visited London, 
they not unfrequently availed themselves of 
these opportunities. ‘ Last First-day but one,” 
observes E. Burroughs in 1654, “I was at a 
steeple-house in the forenoon, and had free liber- 
ty tospeak what I was free, and passed away to 
[our] meeting in the afternoon.” About the 
same date F. Howgill writes, “I went to KE. B. 
who had gone to Lombard street to a public 
steeple-house, where most of the high notionists 
in the city come, and so I came to him before 
the priest had done, and after he ceased, Edward 
stood up upon a seat and spoke, with a loud 
voice, and in much power, and all was still and 
quiet; and he spoke about one hour, and the 
people were very calm; and afterwards I spoke, 
and we cleared our consciences and passed away 
in peace.” In the following year when Richard 
Hubberthorne visited the eastern counties, he 
occasionally preached in steeple houses. On 
one occasion he says, that he “ staid all day in 
the steeple-house with the people ;” and on “ the 
same day,” he remarks, “ James Parnell was at 
another steeple-house, where the priest suffered 
him to speak.” Itis also notorious, that John 
Bunyan, who was a Baptist, held disputations 
with Friends in Bedford steeple-house. 

The circumstance of our early Friends enter- 
ing the public places of worship in the times of 
the Commonwealth, is one which has been much 
misunderstood, and greatly misrepresented. For 
these acts of dedication they have been calumniat- 
ed as disturbers of religious congregations, and as 
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the churches 
formed y ‘th 
date ; but 
in this par- 
Sent circum. 


outraging the peace and order of 
This estimate doubtless has been 
reference to usages of more modern 
decide upon the conduct of Friends 
ticular, from a consideration of pre 
stances, would be exceedingly erroneous In 
preaching in national places of worship ‘ce 
did but avail themselves of a common liberty. : 
a period of extraordinary excitement on relicione 
things. There were numerous other rel;s;, 
meetings held in those times, but into none .« 
these did Friends obtrude themselves. 
probably, will argue, that the fact of their 
so severely punished for persisting in this 
tice, may be adduced in support of its irregular. 
ty ; but it may be answered, that the preaching 
of Friends almost everywhere at that time 
whether in steeple-houses or private houses, o: 
in-doors or out of doors, equally called down the 
rigour of ecclesiastical vengeance. It was not. 
in fact, because Friends preached in these places, 
so much as for what they preached, that they 
suffered. When George Fox was committed to 
Derby prison in 1650, after preaching in the 
steeple-house at ‘a great lecture,” the mittimus 
states, that his offence was for “ uttering and 
broaching of divers blasphemous opinions.” Ip 
1659, Gilbert Latey went to Dunstan’s steeple- 
house in the West, where the noted Dr. Manton 
preached. At the conclusion of the sermon 
Gilbert Latey addressed the assembly relative to 
some errors in Manton’s sermon, for which he 
was seized by a constable and taken before a 
magistrate, who, however, gave G. Latey leay 
to speak for himself. The statement he made 
satisfied the justice, and he replied, that he had 
heard the people called Quakers were a sort of 
mad, whimsical folks; “ but,” said he, “for 
this man, he talks very rationally, and | think 
for my part, you should not have brought him 
before me.” To which the constable replied, 
“Sir, I think so too.” This occurred eleven 
years after G. Fox first visited a steeple-house, 
and during that time Friends had suffered very 
much for speaking in steeple-houses, yet now 4 
magistrate declares, that speaking rationally 
after the preacher had finished, in a steeple- 
house, is not an offence for which a man ought 
to be brought before him. But the ministry 0! 
Friends struck at the very foundation of all hi- 
erarchical systems, and the discovery of this clr- 
cumstance prompted the priests to call in the 
aid of the civil power to suppress the promula- 
tion of views so opposed to ecclesiastical domina- 
tion. 
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THE TREASURY REPORT. 


The N. American and U. 8. Gazette of the 
19th inst., gives the following notice of that 


able public document. We are here furnished 
with an official exhibition of a portion of the 
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enormous burden imposed upon the people, by 
the Mexican war. How many of those now 
bustling amidst the politics and business of the 
world, ruddy with health, and eager with expec- 
tation, will be consigned to the house appointed 
for all living, before the expenditures arising 
from that unrighteous contest, shall have been 


liquidated. Unhappily, the waste of property, 
and the augmentation of the public burdens, are 
not the only evils which it has entailed upon our 


country. 


«The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which we were able to lay before our city read- 
ers, in a supplementary sheet, yesterday morning, 
in advance of all our contemporaries of this city 
and New York, arrived, as we mentioned, at too 
late a moment to permit us to furnish a summary 
of its contents, or to adventure upon more than 
a passing comment. We have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a careful re-perusal, and we feel justi- 
fed in pronouncing the opinion, which the pub- 
lic judgment has confirmed, that it is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and able document—one of the 
most interesting and able, in fact, which has 
everemanated from the Treasury department. 
A more luminous exposition of the financial con- 
dition of the republic, and of the operation of 
the established revenue system upon the interests 
of the American people and of their government, 
could not be well conceived. It is a document 
which ought to be extensively read—and more 
than read: it ought to be studied: and sure we 
are that no intelligent, unprejudiced citizen can 
rise from its examination without profit—without 
belief—without the conviction that it is the 
work of a statesman and master mind, thorough- 
ly conversant with the weighty subjects which it 
discusses. It is impossible to do justice to it in 
any brief review or attempt at condensing its ex- 
hibits and arguments. If we make a hurried 
retrospect of some of its more important features, 
itis only to aid the memory of those who have 
read, and to promote the convenience of those who 
have yet to peruse it. We shall find in it abun- 
—- of matter for future reference and com- 
ment. 

The total receipts, from all sources, into the 
Treasury during the last fiscal year, ending June 
#0, 1850, and including the balance on hand at 
the beginning of the year, was $49,606,713 18; 
the total expenditures including treasury notes 
funded, $43,002,168 69 ; leaving a balance in 
the treasury of $6,604,544 49. 

The estimated total receipts for the current 
year ending June 30, 1851, including the above 
balance, are $54,312,594 49 ; and the estimated 
*xpenditure, $53,853,597 50; leaving an ex- 
pected balance of $458,996 99. 

. The estimated receipts for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1852, are $47,258,996 99 ; the ex- 
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penditure of all kinds $48,124,993 18; leaving 
a deficit of $865,996 19. 

The average annual expenditures, exclusive of 
trust funds, public debt, and expenses of collect- 
ing the revenue, for 1843—’4—’5, the three years 
preceding the Mexican war,were $21,277,901 64; 
those’for 1846—7-’8, the three years of war, 
$41,733,672 87; and those of 1849-"50-"51, 
the three subsequent to the treaty of peace, 
$38,974,059 61. Including the expenses of 
collecting the revenue from customs, public 
lands, duties returned, drawbacks, debentures, 
bounties, Xc., the average annual expenditures 
for the three periods above mentioned, were con- 
siderably higher, being for the first period $25,- 
410,180 60; for the second, $45,729,888 99 ; 
for the third, $41,702,251 39. 

These figures exhibit the effect of the war in 
augmenting the public burthens; and Secretary 
Corwin proceeds to show that a continuance of 
these largely increased expenditures “ will be 
required for an indefinite period.” In fact, he 
estimates, and the estimate is sustained by an 
elaborate array of calculations, embracing suffi- 
cient details, the “expenditures and liabilities 
chargeable directly to said war and the acquisi- 
tions of territory consequent upon the treaty of 
peace,” at $217,175,575 89. “And this,” he 
adds, “does not include many claims presented 
and to be presented, arising indirectly from the 
war; their great variety forbidding even an ap- 
proximation either as to number or amount.” 

The bounty land system, a legacy mainly of 
the war, involves, or will involve a prodigious 
burthen, by diverting from the treasury one of 
the former sources of revenue. During the 
years 1847-’8-’9, the quantity of lands located 
on bounty warrants amounted to 14,727,742 
acres, valued at $18,911,134 ; and the warrants 
yet to be presented will cover 78,922,513 acres, 
valued at $98,653,140. The Secretary estimates 
that, taking the annual sales at an average of 
the three years above mentioned, over sixteen 
years will be required to. absorb and satisfy the 
warrants yet to be issued under the several 
bounty land acts now in force ; and he calculates 
that there will be diverted from the Treasury, 
from the sale of lands, the sum of $113,245,896, 
“not anticipated at the date when the revenue 
law of 1846 was enacted.” 

A large portion of the report is occupied by 
an exposition of the workings of our present ta- 
riff system—a masterly exposition breathing logic 
so cogent, and a spirit so moderate and concilia- 
tory, while it presents views the most convincin 
of the great folly, wrong and injustice of this 
system both to the government and people of the 
United States, that it seems impossible it can 
fail of disposing Congress towards some measures 
of relief, now so greatly needed. He depicts the 
frauds naturally, and unavoidably, resulting from 
the ad valorem method of assessing duties, espe- 
cially on the foreign valuation, and the wrong 
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done to the government and to good morals 
thereby; he establishes the fallaey of the notion 
that free trade stimulates, or in any way in- 
creases, the foreign market for our agricultural 
products, showing that its only effect is to dimi- 
nish the market for them at home, to the great 
injury of the class of cultivators whom it pro- 
fesses to benefit; and he strikes at the root of 
the evil by a computation designed to show that 
the present tariff law can no longer effect even 
the end which its advocates claim for it, of sup- 
plying a revenue adequate to the wants of the 
government. Supposing it possible for us to 
support an export trade of about one hundred 
and sixty-five millions a year (in which he in- 
cludes from ten to fifteen millions of California 
gold,) the return of that amount in imports 
would yield at the present rates of duties, only 
$37,950,000; which would fall short of the esti- 
mated expenditures for the current year by more 
than $7,000,000. 

It is in view of this apprehended deficit, as 
well as of the great and manifest injury done to 
the productive industry of the country, that he 
urges upon Congress the necessity of such mod- 
ifications of the law of 1846, as will subserve the 
double end of increasing the revenue of the gov- 
ernment and protecting the interest of the citi- 
zen. 

We have heretofore noticed the modifications 
which Mr. Corwin proposes in the existing law. 
His first recommendation is, that there should 
be a change from ad valorem to specific duties, 
wherever the change can be safely made, with a 
substitution of the home for the foreign valua- 
tion where the ad valorems are retained ; his se- 
cond, that, if specific duties be rejected, a general 
home valuation principle should be adopted; and 
his third, supposing the two former to fail, that 
the present rates of duties should be increased 
on the many articles which, it is known, can 
bear such increase, “ with the most salutary ef- 
fects upon both trade and revenue.” 

We have not space to pursue our examination 
farther. We shall resume it at the first oppor- 
tunity. We conclude with a brief paragraph 
from the report, in which Mr. Corwin echoes 
the sentiments expressed in the well remember- 
ed words of Mr. Meredith—words which should 
be chronicled, with the comment of him who 
quotes them, in letters of gold: 

With a profound conviction of their truth, I 
repeat the opinion and words of my predecessor 
on this vital subject in his annual communication 
to Congress at the last session: ‘ All history 
shows that where are the workshops of the world, 
there must be the wants of the world, and the 
heart of wealth, commerce, and power.’ 





CorreEcTION.—In our last number, page 220, 
a legacy of $22,000 from Sarah Demitt is men- 
tioned. It ought to be $2,000. 
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Extracts from the Minutes of North (% vein, 
Yearly Meeting respecting the Boy, i z 
School. "J 


This meeting received the 14th annual report 
of the trustees of New Garden Boarding Seo) 
which was read as follows : “e 

We find by the books of the Superintendent 
that there have been ninety-four students jn the 
School since last Yearly Meeting, and that fifty- 
four of that number were members of our socio. 
ety ; forty were not members, seventy-one wore 
in school less than six months, and twenty less 
than three months, the average number being 
thirty-two, of which 93 were day scholars and 
22% were boarders. 

Good order has been pretty well maintained 
through the year, and the health of the family 
has been generally good. 

The financial condition of the School is near. 
ly shown by the following statements : 
Amount of claims against the School 

including bonds, accounts and in- 

terest. 
Amount due the School on good 
debts, including bonds, accounts, 


$4,166 56 


and interest, $1,468 44 
Cash on hand, 43 00 
Provisions on hand 73 02 


Goods and Books on hand 241 60 


omens 1,896 06 





Bal. debts above its available means, $2,340 50 

There is of doubtful debts due the School 
$310, some of which probably may be collected. 

There has been received last year £40 sterling 
from Friends in England as part pay for scholars 
in the School; also received $50 interest from 
Charity Fund, and $120 interest from Common, 
and $100 donation from a female friend in 
New Jersey, all of which we submit to the meet- 
ing. JosEPH NEWLIN, Clerk. 

11th mo. Tth, 1850. 

Of which report this meeting approves. 

The standing committee appointed to confer 
with the trustees of the Boarding School made 
the following report : 

We, the Standing Committee, appointed to con- 
fer with the Trustees of New Garden Boarding 
School, report : 

That after deliberating on the condition of the 
School and freely interchanging views, we are of 
opinion that the Yearly Meeting ought to have 
some decided action on the subject, believing 
as we do, thatunder the present system, the 
debt against us will continue to increase and the 
property of the Institution be swallowed up. 

The Trustees have gone on from year to yea, 
under much embarrassment, until some of them 
have almost ceased to hope that the Yearly 
Meeting will support the School on its original 
ground ; and the question seems to be resolved 
into this—Whether we shall have as good 4 
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«hool as we can under the circumstances, or have 
sone at all. Under the former view, we would 
ropose to the Yearly Meeting, to extend the 
wer of the Trustees, to leave with them the 
frmation of the rules for the School, the regu- 
lation of the price of board and tuition, 
and all the terms of admission—providing 
the officers of the School shall be approved 
members of our religious society; that Friends’ 
children shall have the preference, that all dona 
tions be applied as heretofore, and that annual 
reports shall be laid before the Yearly Meet- 

ing. CuarLes Benzow, 
On behalf of the Committee. 

Which was read and referred to a committee, 
who were requested to weightily consider the sub- 
ject, and report their judgment thereon to the 
meeting to-morrow. 

On the Sth, the committee to whom was re- 
ferred the report of the standing committee, 
made the following report : 

That they had taken the subject into solid 
consideration, and were united in recommending 
its adoption, which was satisfactory to the meet- 
ing, and was accordingly adopted, extending the 
power of the trustees as therein proposed. And 
said committee further report, that they entered 
into a subscription among themselves for the 
purpose of extinguishing the debt against the 
school, and subscribed the sum of $222, to which 
add $60, subscribed by the meeting, and $150, 
subscribed by the womens’ meeting, makes the 
sum of $441, 

Several Friends were appointed to gollect the 
same in their respective Quarterly Meetings, 
hold out for further subscription, and forward 
the same to James Woody, Treasurer for subscrip- 
tions in favor of the Boarding School, to be paid 
over to the trustees, to be by them applied to- 
wards discharging the debts against the school, 
and report to next Yearly Meeeting. 

Quarterly Meetings are directed to appoint 
some suitable friends in each Monthly Meeting, 
to endeavour to obtain further subscriptions in 
their respective meetings, and to forward the same 
as above directed, to be applied to the same pur- 
pose. 


From the preceding extract, we perceive that 
our brethren of North Carolina, are labouring under 
difficulties and discouragements, to sustain a semi- 
nary which is designed to afford to the rising gen- 
eration among them, a share of the literary and re- 
ligicus instruction which our young people so liber- 
allyenjoy. Residing as they do, on a soil exhaust- 
ed by servile cultivation, and trammelled by the 
provisions ofa slaveholding legislature, the obstacles 
o be surmounted in the education of their children 
‘re not readily appreciated by those at a distance, 
If the official documents are to be credited, there 
Were in that state ten years ago, out of a white 
population of 209,685 over twenty years of age, no 
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fewer than 56,609, or nearly two out of seven, who 
could not read and write. According to the same 
authority, there were then in Tennessee, in a white 
population of 248,928, of corresponding age, 58,531 
or nearly one in four who could not read and write. 
Within these States, the members of N. Carolina 
Yearly Meeting nearly all reside. It is to be hoped 
that few if any of our friends were included in this 
list of totally illiterate adults: but where the gene- 
ral state of education is so low, it is manifest that 
the members of our society, sprinkled over these 
extensive regions, must be subject to difficulties 
little known to us, in giving to their children, such 
an education as would prepare them for usefulness 
and respectability in civil and religious society. 
Could not some of those whose lot has fallen in fa- 
vourable situations, contribute a small share of 
their surplus wealth to assist their brethren there 
in liquidating their debt, if nothing more ? 





WILLIAM PENN. 


The Westminster Review concludes an able 
and impartial criticism on Thomas Clarkson’s 
life of William Penn, with this just and impres- 
sive passage ; ‘‘ Induced as we have been by the 
voice of the calumniator, (Macaulay), to give the 
character of Penn a searching and uncompromis- 
ing scrutiny, we rise from the task under the 
firm conviction that he was one of the best and 
wisest of men. We lose sight of the Quaker in 
his higher character of christian ; we forget the 
courtier in the majesty of the philanthropist It 
isa mistake to regard him as a sectarian. We 
believe that the name of Penn will be long held 
up asanexample to future ages, as a distin- 
guished Legislator,a great aud powerful teacher, 
a sincere christian, a man of perfect and unde- 
viating integrity.”’ Of course such an opinion 
has solid data for its basis. It would indeed be 
strange if history did not partake of the common 
frailty of our nature, and that Macaulay should 
not be less fallible than other writers, who mis- 
take names, persons and facts, and under the 
influence of that mistake substitute fiction for 
reality. Thus Macaulay confounds George Penn 
with William Penn; while Clarkson shows, that 
if the latter was a ‘‘ courtier,” instead of being 
so in a bad sense of that significant and mysti¢ 
word, he was one only to obtain royal favor to- 
wards toleration of religious opinions, clemency 
towards prisoners, and the general diffusion of 
feelings of philanthropy and deeds of kindness. 
William Penn, indeed, appears to have been 
many hundreds of years in advance of his own 
times; but as his mission was one of: peace, 
benevolence, quiet and love, his character and 
achievements furnished no gaudy materials for 
the pen of the vivid historian, and it would 
seem as if to atone for that deficiency in the 
eyes of “a hero worshiper,’ that Macaulay 
had determined to monsterise him into an em- 
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— Se ea 
nor involuntary servitude in the State otherwise 
than for the punishment of crimes. But being sepa. 
rated only by the Ohio river from the slaye «: 
of Kentucky, and many of the inhabitants havine 
emigrated from North Carolina, from which stat . 
number of emancipated slaves have been sent: 
Friends of Indiana have had a large share , fla. 
bour in behalf of these people. In discharge of 
their duty to this oppressed race, and to their own 
people, they have now very properly interposed 
their voice, to save their government from the 
guilt and odium of giving sanction to injustice and 
oppression by the highest authority of the State, 


bodiment of inconsistency, deceit and dissimula- 
tion. 

When we look through this ‘article, our only 
amazement ‘arises from the fact, that any one 
ever supposed the character of William Penn 
could need such an elaborate vindication. Nor 
in fact does it. Whoever yet encountered an 
impartial and well read person who believed 
William Penn to be the character painted by 
Macaulay? Did we know that great man in no 
other light than as a champion of “freedom of 
conscience,” it would establish his fame beyond 
the taint of doubt. Penn’s fame is a renown full 
of light, resplendent with purity, and hallowed 
by works of peace, tranquillity, mercy, love. 
What more does it require to make a great 
and immortal man ?—Philadelphia Ledger. 













ate 





By the British Friend of this month, we are jn. 
formed that our friend Thomas Arnott was ep. 
gaged in visiting the meetings of Friends, and in 
holding public meetings, in Lincolnshire (England) 
and that John and Elizabeth Meader had attended 
meetings in the latter part of last month, at Sear. 
borough and Hull, and were expected at York be- 
fore the close of the month. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 28, 1850. 


We present to our readers this week a copy of 
2 remonstrance addressed by our friends of Indi- 
ana, to the Convention for the revision of the con- 
stitution, now sitting at Indianapolis. By a letter 
from a friend of that meeting, we learn that the 
measures against which the Meeting for Sufferings 
felt religiously bound to remonstrate, had been re- 
ferred by the Convention, after a protracted discus- 
sion, to a select committee; and that the deputa- 
tion of the Meeting for Sufferings were respect- 
fully treated, and their remonstrance, after being 
publicly read, was referred to the same committee. 
That committee, however, had not reported when 
the letter was written. 

In our first volume a notice was given of an ad- 
dress from the same meeting to the citizens of Ohio, 
within which state a number of their Quarterly 
Meetings are located, remonstrating against several 
laws which were properly considered to be unjust 
and oppressive to the people of colour. It appears 
that some of the provisions contained in those laws, 
and against which our friends were concerned to re- 
monstrate, are now proposed to be incorporated 
into the constitution of Indiana. The existing 
constitution was adopted in 1816, «in order,” 
according their own declaration, “to establish 
justice, promote the welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ;” 
and contains no provisions inimical to the colored 
race, except their exclusion from the right of suf- 
frage ; the privilege of voting at elections being lim- 
ited to white male citizens. 

The ordinance of 1787 having secured the terri- 





The extract from Matthew Franklin’s letter re- 
specting Comfort Collins, which appears in this 
week’s number, having been frequently published 
before, is no doubt familiar to many of our elder 
readers ; but itis presumable that to some, per- 
haps to many of the juvenile class, it will be new ; 
and whether new or old, it furnishes a striking 
illustration of the permanency of those divine 
impressions, which are made on the truly devoted 
soul. This is not by any means a solitary instance 
in which a strong sense of heavenly goodness was 
clearly manifested after disease, or the decay of the 
physical frame, had reduced the intellect to imbecil- 
ity. When William Penn was wearing away un- 
der the pressure of a disease which almost wholly 
prostrated his intellect, his friend Thomas Story re- 
marked after paying him a visit, that «he found his 
memory almost gone, and the use of his under- 
standing suspended. He was incapable of any 
business, and yet as sensible of the enjoyment of 
the Truth as at any time in his life.” In this 
and similar instances we find the declaration ver'- 
fied, that the good part which Mary had chosen, 
would not be taken from her. 





Tue Non-Stavenotper.—There can be no doubt 
that many of our religious society, and other friends 
to negro emancipation, will learn with regret, that 
this ably conducted periodical has this month been 
brought to a close. It was commenced five years 
ago, by three Friends, Abraham L. Pennock, 
George W. Taylor, and Samuel Rhoads, but dur- 
tory, from which the State of Indiana was carved, | ing the last two years'the editorship has devolved up- 
from the intrusion of slavery, their constitution ex- | on Samuel Rhoads alone. : 
pressly provides that there shall be neither slavery During the five years of its publication one prom. 
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ae 
‘nent object has been kept in view, to show the 
absolute dependance of negro slavery, in its various 
ramifications, upon the market for the products of 
dave labour. Care has also been taken to keep 
the readers of that periodical duly informed of the 
oforts that have been made in different parts of 
the world, to discover and render available the 
means of supplying the market, through the in- 
strumentality of free labour, with those commodities 





in charge of three officers authorized by the Mar- 
shall to convey him to the place of destination. 
Upon arriving at Elkton, Gibson was lodged in jail, 
and Knight, the supposed master was sent for who 
promptly declared that Gibson was not his slave. 
The officers of the Marshal then adopted means for 
bringing him back, but such was the apparent feel- 
ing at Elkton, that they thought it nee {ful to hide 
him during the day, and endeavour by going for- 
which are mostly extracted from the drudg-| ward some distance, to get into the cars with him 
ery of slaves. But while these prominent objects | in the night. When the train came along, the offi- 
have been kept steadily in view, a large amount | cers succeeded in getting on board, but the colour- 
of information on the subject of slavery in general | ed man fell, and was left. But he followed on foot 
has been concentrated in the volumes before | in the dark and through a heavy rain, travelling 
us; and it is to be hoped that such persons as | about forty-five miles, and eventually reaching this 
are in possession of the volumes in question, or | city in safety. 
may yet obtain the copies which have not been 
distributed, will be careful to preserve them for| Marrirep,—At Friends’ North meeting house, N. 
future reference. They will be found to contain | H.; on the 20th. ult., Witson Tuornpike to Sana 
much valuable information, not easily procured A. Osaoune: 
elsewhere at so little expense of labour and time. Dirp,—At his residence in Weare, N. H., on the 
Though the Non-Slaveholder is no longer con-| 4th. of last month, Dopavan H. Gray, aged 56 years, 
tinued as a monthly publication, it is under-| a respected member of Weare Monthly Meeting. 
stood to be the design of the late editor, still to | Fur several years, he was much afflicted with dis- 
devote @ portion of his attention to this momen- ease, but his love for his friends was not lessened 


: : ae by his deprivations. During his last illness he re- 
tous subject; and that occasional publications may | marked that it would be pleasant to remain a little 


possibly appear. Indeed, from the interest here-| longer with his family, if it was his Maker’s will 
tofore taken in this cause, and his familiar ac- but added, “I desire nothing contrary to his will ; 
quaintance with every branch of the subject, we I believe it will be well with me hereafter. I have 


pha been a great sinner but Christ I trust has forgiven 
may reasonably hope that the public will be fre-| me. 1 have greathope.’’? On the _ of his death, 


quently favoured with the products of his labour, | he thus supplicated: ‘‘ O! righteous Father, if con- 
either in the form of selections, or directly from sistent with thy will, release me: if not, give me 
his pen. patience to bear my sufferings.’’ He quietly de- 
parted, like one falling asleep. 

—,Of dysentery, in Canton, Washington Co., 
: Indiana, on the 21st of 8th mo. last, Saran, widow 
On the 2lst instant a coloured man named | of Dr. Benjamin Albertson, aged 62 years, a mem- 
Adam Gibson, who resides in New Jersey, was ar- ber of Blue River Monthly Meeting. This our 
rested in the Second street market in this city, dear friend endured with much meekness, for many 


u h . ‘ ; years, with short intermissions, a severe indisposi- 
pon the nominal charge of stealing chickens. tion, and was thereby often prevented from assem- 


The arrest appears to have been made without a bling with her friends for divine worship, yet she 
warrant. But the prisoner was taken before Ed-| faithfully laboured with them for the support of our 
ward D. Ingraham, an United States commissioner a doctrines and testimonies. An unshaken 


ws ; aith and hopé in her Saviour, supported her through 
— the aye fugitive act, and charged with much suffering ; and although she sometimes ex- 
eing a fugitive from labour. The alleged master, | pressed a desire to be released, yet she feelingly 


of the name of Knight, it appears resides in Mary- | adopted the language, * Not my will O Lord, but 

land, about twenty miles from Elkton. thine be done.” 
Several persons appeared in behalf of the prison- 

et, and requested a postponement of the case to af.| 70 THE CONSTITUTIONAL ASSEMBLY OF INDI 

ford opportunity for the production of testimony in WORT y. ROM: GEETERE AR. TEPEARARCE. 


his favour, but the commissioner decided upon pro-| The Memorial of the Religious Society of Friends 
ceding without delay. The testimony produced to| of Indiana Yearly Meeting, by their Meeting 
identify the prisoner appears, from the published| for Sufferings representing that body in its re- 
‘counts, to have been extremely vague and con-| €88 j respectfully represents : 

tradictory ; while two witnesses, coloured men, tes- 


ti 

Po — - aoe oe slave who had escaped learn that a proposition has been made in 

cided u 1@ commissioner, however, de-| the Convention, to debar, as far as possible, 
pon remanding the prisoner to his supposed | the negro or his descendant from coming into the 

master ; and he was accordingly sent off that night State, for the purpose of making it his home— 














That it is with feelings of deep regret, we 
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great iniquity ; impolitic for the State, and inju 
rious in its consequences, both to the 
his master. 

We believe that our Lord Jesus Christ, anq 
the true Ministers, and teachers of His blessed 
Gospel of life and salvation, have made no djs. 
distinction in any nation in regard to their color 
We praise the name of the Lord that His saying 
help is granted in mercy to all, and his judy. 
ments dispensed without distinction—and, shaj] 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 

We rejoice to believe that if the African de. 
scendants were allowed their natural rights, and 
if their minds were cultivated by the kind chris. 
tian care of our people, that they would improve 
in the scale of civilization and refinement, their 
happiness would not only be greatly increased, 
but their usefulness in the position they would 
occupy in civ‘! society here and elsewhere. 

We appeal to you as fellow citizens and fellow 
professing christians in behalf of a poor, down 
trodden race, a few of whom are scattered amongst 
us, and who cannot speak for themselves, to do 
them no injustice ; but to put in practice towards 
them that great and perfect rule of christian 
morality and justice, which is also the Law and the 
Prophets, ‘‘to do unto others, as ye would have 
others do unto you.” 

In conclusion, it is our sincere and earnest 
prayer, that heavenly wisdom may be afforded 
you to guide you in council, and assist you in 
judgment; and that the result of your labors 
may be under the divine favor, a lasting blessing 
to the people you represent, and afford the re- 
ward of peace to yourselves. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the meet- 
ing aforesaid, held at White-Water Meeting- 
house, near Richmond, in Wayne county, the 


25th day of the 11th month, 1850. 


Toomas Evans, Clerk. 


to make them incapable of holding a title to real 
estate—or to give testimony in courts of justice. 
Our minds are deeply exercised on account of the 
support those propositions have received. How 
painful would be the consideration, if, in this day 
of improvement and of enlightened views, a body 
of men, Representatives of a christian community, 
engaged in forming a Constitution to govern the 
future Legislative proceedings in the State, 
should be instrumental in laying upon the de- 
graded class of human beings, impositions incom- 
patible with the precepts of the Gospel. We, 
therefore, desire that you call to mind, and re- 
member that those persons included in, or allu- 
ded to, in your prohibitory clauses, are equally 
with yourselves objects of the redeeming love 
of Christ Jesus, to whom, as well as us, He offers 
through his atoning blood, upon faith and repent- 
ance on our part, pardon and peace with God.— 
Shall poor finite man, then, be found making such 
unjust distinctions on the ground of color, or 
caste ; when He who is Lord over all, and to 
whom every knee must bow, in mercy or in 
judgment, makes none in his merciful offers of 
redeeming love? We do feel religiously bound 
to remoustrate with you against such proceedings 
on your part, and would fondly cherish the hope 
that your minds will yet be brought to see the 
injustice of such measures, and refrain from 
adopting them. 

We look upon the christian and divine law— 
the law of God, which is the law of universal 
righteousness, to be, not only essentially above 
every other law, and necessary first to be obeyed, 
but as that which should be the basis of every 
constitution, and of every law brought into effec- 
tive existence in any nation, professing the un- 
speakably excellent and practical doctrines of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and as that which 
should be set uppermost in every civilized commu- 
nity, and in the heart of every citizen. We ac- 
knowledge our belief that so far as this is done 
conscientiously in any community, we have the 
full assurance that the divine blessing will be 
mercifully granted, that such community will be 
greatly blessed in basket and in store; and that if 
obedience keep pace with knowledge, a state of 
prosperity in every valuable sense, would be the 
sure result. We might cite, for example, the 
nation of the Jews; and the experience of every 
civilized nation of the world, so far as they have 
tried it. Upon the other hand, we have no econ- 
fidence in those political measures that are based 
upon mere human policy, and in which, in their 
nature, christian principle, and universal right- 
eousness, are not recognised as their basis. 

We receive and accept according to its simple 
meaning, that truth in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that “all men are created free and 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator . sh: hho felt 
with certain inalienable rights ; that among these | the congregation at considerable leng ald 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’”’ | his mind not clear without gomg 10 ti When 

We deplore slavery as a great curse, and a noon, alluding to which, he writes :— 
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INTRODUCTION OF SPIRITS AMONG THE SOUTH 
SEA ISLANDS, 


As the facilities of intercourse between the peo- 
ple of the United States and the inhabitants of the 
great Pacific, have been much increased by the 
extension of our settlements to the shores of that 
ocean, perhaps the following notice of the exer- 
cise of that faithful minister, Daniel Wheeler, in 
relation to the introduction of spirituous liquors 
among those simple people, may be interesting 
to some of our readers. 

Near the end of See on eae! 
i ttended a large meeting In the 
han eteliiad in the snorning, and addressed 
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der Simpson, one of the Missionaries, 
aaa from the pulpit, I went and stood by 
him, and shortly after he had prepared my way, 
by telling the people to be still, [ said, ‘ Verily 
there is a reward for the righteous: verily He is 
, God that judgeth in the earth.—Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people. —The work of righteousness shall be 
, and the effect of righteousness quietness 
and assurance for ever. 1 was not aware that 
my voice would be any more heard among you, 
bat my Lord and Master hath put it into my 
heart to stand before you once again. As what 
| speak must be in faithfulness before my God, 
so [must be honest and deal plainly with you. 
[am come to warn you to flee from the wrath to 
come ; and to show you a snare which the grand 
enemy, both to God and to man, that old ser- 
nt the devil, has prepared for you; he has 
tried it before, and found it to answer. It is 
that of throwing strong drink, or spirituous liquors 
in your way. You have it in your power to re- 
sist the temptation, for no temptation will be 
permitted to assail us but that a way is made for 
our escape. Then ‘draw nigh to God, and he 
will draw nigh to you: resist the devil and he 
will flee from you.’ The scene of riot and con- 
fusion has already begun upon the sister island, 
Tahiti, and its poison will soon reach to this isl- 
and: therefore if you do not resist it, your de- 
struction will be of yourselves. If those in au- 
thority do not know it, they ought to know it; 
and if the authorities do know it, and with those 
under them in power, are conniving at it, or 
winking at it, or deriving emolument from it, 
most assuredly the Lord will punish these: He 
will visit for these things. ‘Shall I not visit 
for these things, shall not my soul be avenged 
on such a nation as this?’ was the language of 
the Lord through his faithful prophet, to a re- 
bellious people formerly. Yea, he will sweep 
them from the face of the earth as with a besom 
of destruction. Nothing is so calculated to de- 
sttoy the happiness of the people as this curse of 
the human race, and to aggravate that awful dis- 
ease, which is now rapidly depopulating these 
islands. If you do not set shoulder to shoulder 
a resisting this evil, what will you do when the 
wrath of the Lordis appearing? ‘ He will laugh 
at your calamity and mock when your fear com- 
eth; and the denunciation of the prophet against 
a people that had revolted from, and forsaken the 
lord their God, will be applicable to you: ‘ Hast 
thou not procured this unto thyself, in that thou 
ast forsaken the Lord thy God, when he led 
thee by the way? And now what hast thou to 
do in the way of Egypt,’ in following the fashions 
and follies, and vanities of this world, and in 
trinking the dark and polluted ‘waters of Sihor, 
he own wickedness shall correct thee— 
“hy backslidings shall reprove thee : know, there- 
re, and see that it is an evil thing and bitter, 





that my fear is not in thee, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.’ Come, then, my beloved people, in the 
fear and in the dread, and in the love of the Lord 
Jehovah, I warn you, your only refuge is in Jesus: 
then turn inward, to his Holy Spirit in your 
hearts; submit yourselves to Him as little chil- 
dren, and He will leaven all in you in his own 
pure and heavenly nature, and prepare you for a 
kingdom ‘ consisting not in meats and drinks, but 
in righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost :’ a kingdom into which it is declared no- 
thing that.is unclean or impure; nothing that 
worketh an abomination or that maketh a lie, 
must never enter: There the wicked cease from 
troubling ; there the weary are at rest; there the 
morning stars sing together; there the sons of 
God shout an endless anthem ; there all is love, 
and joy, and peace, and that forevermore. Seve- 
ral of the people went out when strony drink 
was mentioned ; but the Queen and her party, 
with all the principal authorities and judges from 
Tahiti, as well as those of this island, were pre- 
sent, and remained to the last. Alexander 
Simpson told the people that they must not con- 
sider me as their enemy, for it was in pure love 
that I had spoken to them; and after he had put 
up a prayer on the occasion, he dismissed the as- 
sembly. Only one man and one woman ventured 
to shake hands with me. I told A. 8. that I 
had placed him in an awkward situation, but the 
truth must be spoken, it was not a time to with- 
hold it. He expressed much satisfaction at what 
had been done, and said it was much better for 
it to come from a stranger. I certainly did not 
know that so many of the authorities were pre- 
sent from Tahiti, but I knew that Pomare V. was 
in the neighborhood, and though in the meeting, 
I did not see her, nor know that she was there. 
I was afterwards informed that Pavoy, one of the 
principal chiefs, was desirous to have spoken to 
me in the meeting by way of reply, but was de- 
terred through fear of giving offence. When the 
meeting broke up, he attempted to get to me, 
but could not succeed for the crowd of people. 
He told Alexander Simpson, my informant, that 
he wished to have said, in reply to my testimony 
borne in the meeting on behalf of the natives of 
the island and himself, after what I had declared 
to them relative to strong drink, ‘he hoped I 
would go to Britannia, and beg the people to 
have mercy on them; and then go to America, 
and beg those people also to have mercy on them; 
because it was these countries that sent this poi- 
son amongst them.’ A fact not less true than 
lamentable.”’ 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MATTHEW 
FRANKLIN. 
We called to see Comfort Collins, aged 101 


years and 8 months; a more instructive and 
recious opportunity I have no remembrance 


that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God, and ' of; all her faculties have in a measure fled, save 
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religious sensibility; she has no kind of re- 
collection that she ever had a husband, children, 
houses or land, nor recollection of her nearest 
friends when named, yet her sense of divine 
good and the religious fervor of her mind, ap- 
pear unabated. We staid about one hour, 
the whole of which time she was engaged in 
praising her Maker, in exhorting us to love the 
Lord, and to lay up treasure in Heaven, several 
times saying, one hour in his presence is better 
than a thousand elsewhere. I know it, friends, 
[ know it from experience.’ And though 
her voice would seem to settle away with 
that kind of melody which dear old Mary Grif- 
fin used to make, and after being still a minute 
or two, would again lift up her voice with an- 
gelic sweetness, in praising the Lord, ‘and ad- 
vising us to love and fear him, and would look 
around upon us, and say, “I love you, dear 
friends ; though you are strangers to me, but I 
love them that love the Lord, blessed be his 
name.” 

She held Betsey Pyrington and myself each 
by the hand, nearly all the time; the whole 
company were in tears while we stayed; the 
remembrance of the opportunity is not off my 
mind yet, nor I hope ever will be, while mem- 
ory remains, for [ think Mary Griffin, and 
Comfort Collins are the most memorable in- 
stances of the reality and rectitude of the pre- 
cious principle of life and light, next to the 


influence of it in my own soul, I ever met 
with. 





THE CITY GAS WORKS. 


The board of trustees of the City Gas Works 
gave, on Saturday afternoon, a very handsome 
entertainment to a number of invited guests, in 
honor of the final completion of the mammoth 
gas holder which has been for some time past 
under construction. This addition to the works 
occupies the whole remaining space of the ground 
belonging to the establishment, which is about 
eight acres in extent. 

The buildings on the property consist of two 
retort houses, each containing one hundred and 
twenty retorts; both houses are 198 feet in 
length and one is 48 feet and the other 52 feet 
in width, each being capable of generating daily 
about 500,000 cubic feet of gas. To each re- 
tort house is attached a complete apparatus for 
condensing, purifying and measuring the gas. 
The new apparatus is of a very improved char- 
acter. The purifying house recently construct- 
ed is 95 feet long and 474 feet wide—containing 
8 purifying boxes, each 15 feet square, being 
the largest purifiers in the United States, and 
believed to be the largest in the world, except 
those at Glasgow ; while the whole area of puri- 
fying surface is greater than that of similar 
works any where. The new works have two 
tation meters, each capable of passing 15,000 


feet of gas per hour. The meters of 
only half the capacity of the new. 


gasometers, as they are more common] 
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works are four in number, each of w} 


. “alle 
of which there are 11 in all, 8 of the “old aD 


ioned or single kind, and 3 of the improved tele. 
scopic form. The eleventh gas-holder, or that 
last constructed, is remarkable for its immeyso 
size, being the largest in the world, and twice as 
large as the next largest. Its dimensions arp 
140 feet diameter and 70 feet height—possessing 
a working capacity of over 1,000,000 cubic fect 
of gas, which is 50 per cent. greater than the 
aggregate capacity of the 10 gas holders preyi- 
ously constructed. Its colossal character may 
be understood from a comparison with the oli 
holders, of which the two first constructed haye 
each acapacity of only 40,000 cubic feet, while the 
latest of its predecessors of the telescopic form, 
itself a very vast one, contains but 200,000 cubic 
feet. 

From the gas-holders the gas is passed through 
the governors, four in number, the use of which 
is to equalize and regulate the pressure in the 
street mains, into which the gas is now transmit- 
ted. The largest main in the streets is 20 inches 
in diameter, with which are connected subor- 
dinate pipes, varying in size from 16 down to 2 
inches in diameter. The whole length of street 
mains in the city proper, connected with the 
works, is about 100 miles, and the aggregate 
extent of service pipes in connection with the 
mains, is about 10,000 feet. There are nearly 
8700 consumers, and the number of burners 
reaches 112,000, exclusive of those constructed 
during this month. The maximum amount of 
gas consumed daily is in the neighborhood of 
840,000 cubic feet. Of this about 89 per cent. 
is used in the city proper, 8 per cent. in the 
d‘strict of Spring Garden, and 8 per cent. in the 
districts of Southwark and Moyamensing. It is 
expected that before the end of this year the 
maximum of consumption will advance to 1,000- 
000 cubic feet, which is the utmost capacity of 
the present works. The consumption of the 
current year has been about 30 per cent. greater 
than that of 1849, when the increase was about 
253 per cent. over 1848, and the increase of 
1848 over the amount of gas consumed in 1847, 
was about 16 per cent. ; thus showing that not 
only has the consumption of gas become greater 
from year to year, but that the ratio of increase 
has been annually growing larger. Prior to 
1849, the increase was at the rate of about 12 
per cent. per annum; and since then it has been 
advancing rapidly. Notwithstanding the extent 
of the works, they have not yet supplied one 


fourth of the houses in the city proper. 


The sheet-iron work of the mammoth gs 


holder just finished, was done by Messrs. J _— 
H. Amer & Son, and the cast iron part }j 
Messrs. Merrick & Son. ‘The plan of the holder, 
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which is entirely new, is the invention of John 
(', Cresson, Esq. the active, efficient and high- 
ly intelligent superintendent of the works, to 
whose enterprise, talent and industry, Philadel- 
hia is indebted for a series of improvements in 
the generation and purification of gas, that place 
t far in advance of every other city in this re- 
spect. The plan of Mr. Cresson, just referred 
to, was designed especially for gas holders of ex- 
traordinary size. It consists, in brief, of relieving 
the external casing of the holder from the strain 
arising from its large dimensions, by transferring 
it to an interior frame, composed of bar and 
angle iron, arranged so as to give the greatest 
amount of strength with the least weight of ma- 
terials. The cost was about $85,000. The 
saving to the city in the cost of constructing this 
huge holder, instead of a number of smaller ones 
possessing in the aggregate an equal capacity, 
has been over $40,000, besides increasing the 
storage capacity of the ground 25 per cent.— 
N. A. and U, S. Gaz.. 





REPRESENTATION IN ENGLAND. 


The existing suffrage throws the power into the 
hands of the aristocracy. The Reform Bill cut 
off many of the rotten boroughs, but left a suffi- 
cient number of small ones to neutralize the elec- 
toral power of the larger. The suffrage is so 
adjusted as to defeat the objects for which that 
measure was sought. At present there are eighty- 
five different kinds of franchise, making it ex- 
iremely complicated; and after all, the total 
number of electors in 1847, was only 944,478, 
out of a population of nearly six millions of male 
alults. The suffrage requires to be placed on a 
much more simple basis, and the obstructions to 
itsexercise removed. Some more equitable dis- 
tribution of electoral power is required. 


Electors. 
The aggregate number of voters 
on the register for cities and 
boroughs in England and 
Wales, is 
Ditto ditto Scotland 
Ditto ditto Ireland 


Memb’s. 


375,269 returning 335 
42,318 66 23 
38,168 és 39 


455,755 397 





Of these there are— 
Twenty-one cities and boroughs, 





with 228,255 returning 44 

Two hundred and thirty three 
with 227,500 * 353 
455,745 397 


It will thus be seen that a minority of the 
electors of cities and boroughs alone return eight 
umes as many members as the majority of such 
electors return; and the members so returned by 
this ininority amount to twenty-three more than 
‘clear majority of the whole house. 

There are thirty-four boroughs with less than 

electors, and twenty boroughs with less than 
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300 electors. These return a greater number of 
members, together than all the larger constitu- 
encies, and of course have the power of swamping 
them. The results may be stated in another 
way. About 7,000 clectors in 20 of the smal- 
lest constituencies, are equal in the legislature to 
287,470 in 14 of the largest. The following 
table shows the inequalities of the represent- 
ation. 

It gives 25 of the small constituencies, each 
returning two members, in contrast with 25 of 
the large constituencies, also returning two mem- 
bers each. It will be seen that in one case, 9,153 
electors return 50 members to Parliament, and 
im the other case, 229,365 electors return only 
50 members. One list contains a number of 
boroughs easily influenced, the other contains all 
the large and important constituencies in the 
empire. 

Electors. ome Electors. Mbrs- 
\Tower Hamlets, 19,361 




















Peterborough, 533 2 2 
St. Albans, 536 =©2 -|Liverpool, 17,320 2 
Poole, 522 2 |Marylebone, 16,812 2 
Tiverton, 442 2 | Finsbury, 15,821 2 
Dorchester, 442 2 | Dublin, 15,049 2 
Tewkesbury, 407 2 |Westminster, 14,127 2 
Bodmin, 401 2 |Lambeth, 13,885 2 
Buckingham, 393 2 | Manchester, 12,836 2 
Devizes, 390 2 |Glasgow, 11,743 2 
Huntington, 390 2 | Bristol, 11,032 2 
Totnes, 378 2 |Southwark, 8,463 2 
Wells, 372 2 | Birmingham, 7,535 2 
Ripon, 361 2 | Edinburgh, 6,827 2 
Honiton, 355 2 | Leeds, 6,015 2 
Evansham, 352 2 |Greenwich, 5,673 2 
Wycombe, 346 2 |N’stle-on-Tyne, 5,370 2 
Tavistock, 342 2 | Hull, 5,129 2 
Cockermouth, 339 2 | Nottingham, 5,148 2 
Lymington, 324 2 | Sheffield, 4,995 2 
Chippenham, 307 2 | Norwich, 4,976 2 
Harwick, 294 2 | Belfast, 4,701 2 
Richmond, 265 2 | Leicester, 4,208 2 
Andover, 243 2 | York, 4,178 2 
Knaresborough, 228 2 | Fxeter, 4,144 2 
Thetford. 214 2 |Coventry, 1,066 2 

9,153 56 229,365 50 


In the counties of England, there is one voter 
to every 19 persons; in Wales, 18; in Scotland, 
33; in Ireland, 123. In the boroughs of Eng- 
land there is one voter for every 17 persons; in 


Wales, 21; in Scotland, 34; in Ireland, 11. In 


England altogether there is one voter for every 
18 persons; in Wales, 19; in Scotland, 34; in 
Ireland, 58. Thus we see that the franchise is 
unequally distributed.—Financial Reform Al- 


manac, 





MANAGEMENT AND PROFIT OF FOWLS. 


Since the exhibition of fowls last November, 
there has been a great interest shown in regard 
to the different breed of hens and their manage- 
ment. It is a subject of more or less interest to 
every reader of your paper. Most persons are 
trying to obtain the largest hens. I think that 
small hens are much more profitable as layers. 
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They will lay more eggs than those of the large 
breed, and they can be kept at half the expense 
of those that are extremely large. My object is to 
obtain the hens that will yield the most eggs ac- 
cording tothe expense. I have purchased a pair 
of Poland topknots, from which to raise stock 
for the next year. They weigh about seven 
pounds to the pair. 

I will now give you an account of my man- 
agement the past winter. I kept twenty-five 
hens and a protector of the native breed. My 
=— that were hatched in April commenced 
aying in November, and those hatched in May, 
began to lay in December. I have not kept an ac- 
count of the number of eggs laid during the 
winter. The first week in January they laid 
ninety-one eggs. In the two first weeks in Feb- 
ruary, they laid one hundred and ninety-two 
eggs. I sold the eggs at fifteen cents per dozen; 
and during the winter, the cost of keeping the 
hens was only equal to two-fifths of the value of 
the eggs. 

I give my hens corn and cob meal every day, 
mixed in milk or hot water. I kept corn, bar- 
ley and oats by them all the time; I also kept 
by them ashes, lime, and oyster shells. Raw 
meat was given to them every day; I kept all 
the egg shells during the summer, and gave them 
to the hens in the winter. I kept my hens ina 
house twenty by fifteen feet, with a large win- 
dow in the south side. I find no difficulty in 
making my hens lay in the winter ; most people 
fail by neglecting to supply animal food, as a 
substitute for the numerous insects which they 
devour in the summer. 

Hens should be left outa few hours every day, 
when the ground is hard. The best layers 
should be selected as breeders, and the protec- 
tor changed every year. Grain should be kept 
by hens atall times during the year. The princi- 
pal reason that some farmers find no profit in 
keeping hens, is because they only half feed 
them ; therefore they are always in mischief, 
scratching for food. When farmers plant corn, 
they should give their hens a good supply, and 
they will not scratch it up. If hens are well 
managed, they afford more net profit than any 
other stock. Young hens should always be 
kept over, as they will lay better in the winter 
than old hens.— Mass. Ploughman. 





and dumb, for the blind, and for the insane. and 
seen with delight how much can be done to aio. 
liorate the condition, and even to educate 
the minds and hearts of these unfortunats 
classes. But it remained for a recent visit ¢, 
the institution we have named at the head of 
this article, to show us the highest triumph of 
charity guided by wisdom. Nothing ever seem. 
ed so much like raising the dead, like breathing 
the breath of life into a human body, and ani. 
mating it with a living soul. There were per. 
sons, who a year since only breathed and uncon. 
sciously digested the food which they scarcely 
knew how to swallow, who were incapable cf 
walking or performing any voluntary motions, 
now climbing ladders, rolling at nine-pins, catch. 
ing dumb-bells, and going through various gym. 
nastic exercises with a great degree of agility. 
Others came to the Institution, as almost al! 
idiots are, as helpless in their personal decencies 
as the veriest infant, and far more disgusting to 
the eye and every sense of the beholder; but 
they have been taught to dress decently, to 
maintain personal cleanliness, and to observe 
the proprieties of life to such a degree, that the 
teacher and proprietor of the establishment, who 
had witnessed all the transformation, could not 
but look on them and speak of them now, as 
beautiful” children. Others again, not purely 
and strictly idiotic, but whom, from some cause 
or other, their parents and ordinary teachers had 
been unable to teach anything, have mastered 
the elements of geography and arithmetic, and 
were seen at their desks with their books intheir 
hands and learning their lessons, like any other 
scholars of their age. 

It was delightful to behold the inexhaustible 
patience and unwearied kindness with which Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilbur devoted themselves to the com- 
fort and improvement of these poor creatures, not 
only teaching and training them by day, but 
watching over them by night, not as if impelled 
by necessity or mere duty, still less for filthy 
lucre’s sake, but expresssng and manifestly fee!- 
ing toward them, in no small measure, the ten- 
derness of parental love. And it was painfully 
interesting to see how the helpless innocents in 
return clung to their lips, and watched their 
persons, hung on their lips, and watched their 
every movement with all an infant’s feeling of 
affection and dependence. May they meet their 
reward from an enlightened public and a liberal 
commonwealth, which their self-denying labors 
so richly deserve. 

The Institution at Barre is wholly a pri- 
vate enterprise. The children are chiefly, if not 
altogether, the children of parents in comforta- 
blecireumstances. It was instructive and affect- 
ing to hear what names they have, and to learn 
what families they represented. : 

There is but one other Institution of the 
kind in the United States. That is under the 
direction of Dr. Howe, and is connected with the 





































INSTITUTION FOR IMBECILES AND IDIOTS, BARRE, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The age of miracles is not past. Ours is em- 
hatically such an age. The blind see, the 
Sane walk, the deaf hear and the dumb speak, 
in a somewhat different way, it is true, and by 
very different means, but not less really and 
truly, than when the disciples of John Baptist 
came to Jesus to obtain evidence, whether he 
were the Christ. 
We had often been in Asylums for the deaf 
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\assachusetts Asylum for the Blind in Boston. | the dignified judge and the grave jurors. G 
Of course it is sustained by the state. It was| back in imagination, to the earliest infancy 
opened & little more than a year since, with of the culprit, of those counsellors, of that 
only ten oF twelve pupils, and simply as an eX- judge, and of those jurors, and you will find, 
periment. The result in Boston, as in Barre, | in that now degraded culprit, a mind as pure, 
fs demonstrated the possibility, and therefore as free from moral taint, as capable of expan- 
the duty, of greatly improving the condition of a | sion, of improvement, of happiness and useful- 
dass hitherto sunk in hopeless degradation and | ness in life, as in either of the other. Follow 
sretchedness. There 1s work enough for more | that embryo convict a few years during child- 
than one or two such schools, to educate the 1400 | hood and youth. Behold the circumstances 
or 1500 idiots of this commonwealth, and the that made him what he how is—circumstances 
State Treasury should be opened freely for the | (in one sense) beyond his control—cireumstan- 
support of so noble a charity.— Conyregation- | ces which the community might and ought to 
alist have controlled; society presenting the absurd 
spectacle of creating the cause, or at least per- 
mitting it to exist, and then punishing the effect. 
There are hundreds of children growing up in 
our State in conditions, and surrounded by cir- 
cumstances, such, that it is morally certain, 
that they will become candidates for the prison 
or the gallows. It isin our power to change 
those circumstances. Shall we do it ? 
S. School Journal. 



































A PRACTICAL QUESTION. 


The question commends itself to every man’s 
common sense, whether, upon the whole, it is 
the cheapest and best policy to make criminals 
and support them at the public charge, or to 
control the primordial causes, and make them 
honest and useful members of society. 

Courts of justice constitute our principal 
State machinery for the suppression of crime. 
We select our ablest and wisest men for judges. 
We add jurors, witnesses and executive off- 
cers, The people, through the legislature, de 
fine the crime and announce the penalty, con- 
fer on the courts the dread power over pro- 
perty, personal liberty, and even life itself. 
This machinery is worked at vast expense. 
The object is to hunt down the transgressor, 
and protect society from his ravages. Of all 
this mighty array of power, of wisdom and 
expense, not a tithe is aimed at the removal 
of the cause. It only attempts to alleviate the 
efeets. When the incendiary applies the torch 
tothe building, the whole community are on 
the alert to detect and punish the criminal. 
All recognise the burning brand as the ante- 
eedent, and conflagration as the consequent, 
but neither judge nor jury take any cogni- 
tunce of the relation between the early educa- 
tion of the incendiary, and the state of mind 
that impelled him to the fatal deed. During 
all the formatory process of the child, the court 
must stand by and look on. Though the ele- 
nents of perjury, of theft, of robbery, of mur- 
der, are daily insinuated into the very fibres 
of that child, the court has no preventive 
injunction to issue. It must lie in ambush 
till the theft is committed, till the innocent 
are slain, till the assassin has perpetrated his 
deed of violence. And even then the court 
has no power to recompense the injured, to 
restore life tothe murderer’s victim; its only 
emollient for assuaging the anguish of these 


on wounds, are fines, imprisonment, and 
eath. 





A MAMMOTH GLOBE. 


A curious exhibition is in course of preparation 
for the World’s Fair by Mr. Wyld, M. P., the 
eminent map engraver. He is constructing a 
huge globe, of 56 feet in diameter, which will 
be provided with a convenient mode of ingress 
and egress ; the different countries of the world 
will be represented upon the inner, and not upon 
the outer surface, and the interior will be fitted 
up with galleries and staircases, so as to enable 
visitors to make a tour of the World, and visit 
each of the countries whose industry or produc- 
tions will be displayed in the Great Exhibition. 
Scientific American, 


This globe, it will be observed, will contain a 
surface of 9852 square feet, or between a fourth 
and a fifth part of an acre, and a lineal inch on 
this sphere will represent about twelve miles and 
half on the earth. 


“ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE.” 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


The moonbeams on the billowy deep, 

The blue waves rippling on the strand, 
The ocean in its peaceful sleep, 

The shell that murmurs on the sand, 
The cloud that dims the bending sky, 

The bow that on its bosom glows, 
The sun that lights the vault on high, 

The stars at midnight’s calm repose : 
These praise the power that arched the sky, 
And robed the earth in beauty’s dye. 


: ceenee The melody of Nature's choir, 
Go stand in our courts of justice! See the The deep toned anthems of the sea, 


Wretched culprit brought in to receive his sen- The wind that tunes a viewless lyre, 
wuce—~surrounded by the learned counsellors, The zephyr on its pinions free, 
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The thunder with its thrilling notes, 
The peal upon the mountain air, 

The lay that through the foliage floats, 
Or sinks in dying cadence there ; 

These all to Thee their voices raise, 

A fervent voice of gushing praise. 


The day-star, herald of the dawn, 
As the dark shadows flit away, 
The tint upon the cheek of morn, 
The dew-drop gleaming on the spray— 
From wild birds in their wanderings, 
From streamlet leaping to the sea, 
From all earth's fair and loving things, 
Doth living praise ascend to Thee : 
These, with their silent tongues proclaim 
The varied wonders of Thy name. 


Father, Thy hand hath formed the flower, 
And flung it on the verdant lea, 

Thou badst it ope at summer’s hour ; 
Its hues of beauty speak of Thee, 

Thy works all praise Thee: shall not man 
Alike attune the grateful hymn ? 

Shall he not join the lofty strain, 
Echved from heart of Seraphim ? 

We tune to Thee our humble lays, 

Thy mercy, goodness, love, we praise. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fore1gn.—The steamship Africa arrived at New 
York on the 22d inst., bringing Liverpool dates to 
the 7th inst. 

The excitement in England on the Catholic ques- 
tion appears to be subsiding. 

From France there is little political news of im. 
portance. The Legislative Assembly has announc- 
ed its determination to preserve strict neutrality in 
regard to the Germanic difficulties. 

in Germany affairs are still in an unsettled state, 
and the question whether a peaceable adjustment 
will be effected, remains undecided. 

It is stated that the Austrian troops were prepar- 
ing to evacuate Hesse. The persons elected are 
moderate Constitutionalists. 

In advices from Hamburgh of the 30th ult., men- 
tion is made of a pacific mediation between Den- 
mark and Holstein. 

Great Britain was named as the mediating 
power. 

Letters from Constantinople to the 20th ult., an- 
nounce the complete reduction of the insurrection 
at Aleppo. 

The insurgents of Bosnia have likewise been de- 


. feated. 


Coneress.—On the 17th inst., the Chair laid be- 
fore the Senate, the Report of the Board of Officers 
called to consider the propriety of creating the rank 
of Lieutenant General, and to enquire what mea- 
sures are necessary to prevent military officers from 
exercising civil duties. 

Ten thousand copies of the Report of the Secre- 
= the Treasury were ordered to be printed. 

Senator Davis, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back the bill to establish a western 
Armory ; and also the bill to refund to South Caro- 
lina the moneys advanced, and losses sustained by 
her during the Florida war. 

On the 18th the resolution offered by Senator 


Cass on the 16th, calling for the correspondence be- | other insignia of royality had 


tween the U. States and the Austrian Charge was 
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taken up. Senator Cass moved that the 
= laid over for the present, which 
On motion, 1500 extra copies of the Repos .. 
the slave trade were ordered to be printed. 
Senator Bradbury’s resolution respecting re 
from office, was taken up and debated, | 
was taken. , ; 
The resolution to amend the rules relative 1 « , 
printing of the Senate was adopted. Fe 
The bill to amend the Patent Laws was taj¢. 
up. ; 
An amendment was offered, giving to every i. 
fendant in a suit for an infringement of a patent 
the right to have a writ of scire facias, to test +, 
validity of the patent, which was agreed to, au) th 
bill laid on the table. oo 
On the 18th, the joint resolution of the Senate + 
fill the vacancies in the Board of Regents, was eo». 
curred in. E. Gilbert, ot California, introduced 
bill to create the office of Surveyor General of Pi be 
lic lands in California, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 
A bill to make Whitehall, N. Y. a port of entry, 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. ~ 
On the 23rd, Senator Clay presented petitions fo; 
the modification of the tariff of 1846 5 and advocate 
the adoption by Congress of measures to arrest the 
decline of manufactures consequent on the existing 
system. 
Senator Gwin moved to take up the bill to pro- 
vide for the examination and settlement of jaw! 
titles in California. 
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Catirornia.—The steamship Cherokee arrive: 
at New York, on the 20th instant, bringing Califor- 
nia papers to the 15th of the Eleventh month. The 
Cholera had greatly subsided in San Francisco, Sac- 
ramento and Stockton, and indeed generally throug!- 
out California, so far as heard from, and hopes were 
entertained that it would soon entirely disappear 
The filthy habits of the Indians, have rendered ': 
disease particularly fatal to them. is 

Much attention is now paid to quartz mining 
The Mariposa mines are yielding a good return i 
the labor expended. A much larger number ‘ 
persons will remain at the mines during this winte: 
than ever before. 

Trade generally was dull; the Markets were we. 
supplied, and the prices moderate. 

An extra session of the State Legislature, ou 


probably be held. 


Saxpwicu Istanps.—During the 9th aud 10th 
months, fifty American whalers arrrived at the por’ 
of Lahaina, all fully loaded with oil and bone. Tie 
season is represented to have been one of extra 
ordinary Success, to all the vessels thus far hear! 
from. ‘The quantity of oil on board the vesse!s ' 
ported at Lahaina, amounts to 111,000 barreis © 
whale, and 11,000 sperm. 


Jamatca—The Cholera has greatly abated at 
Kingston, but was raging with increased violence in 
the country. The estates around Kingston have 
been so much depopulated, that application = 
about to be made to the Home Government for 4 su; 


ply of African labourers captured from slavers anc 
carried to Sierra Leone. 


Hayt1.—Soulouque was to be crowned Emper' 


hristmas day. His crown 4°: 
ies received irom 


of all Hayti, on 
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